responsible for the enormous business of 105,000 dollars in the first
week's run.
Among the magazines, the New Yorker has created a tradition of
American humour in the manner that Punch, for its antediluvian
readers, provides a sense of continuity in British humour* Full of
surprises, fresh, spontaneous and vital, it is astounding that so
successful a weekly magazine can survive without apparent bowing
to advertisers or to the vulgarity of public taste.
A thick, glossy magazine, Esquire., advertises itself ambiguously
as being "for men only". Vogue and Harper}s Bazaar are the fashion
magazines, advertising a vast amount of merchandise in each issue,
and allowing nothing to escape their ravenous appetite for chic.
Oddly enough, it is in these pages that some of the best American
writing is to be found, and short stories and novelettes by such now
famous "unusual" talent as Carson McCullers and Eudora Welty
first appeared in the Bazaar, while Vogue's pages are adorned with
the most avant-garde names in European literature. In spite of the
recent deterioration in newsprint, Vogue maintains the immaculate
standard of presentation originated in this field by Mr. Conde Nast
Mr. Henry Luce's magazines have earned him the reputation of
being the "white-headed boy" among publishers. Life is an astonish-
ing fifteen cents worth.  No attempt is made to make it an art
magazine: the staff photographers are trained to "cover" each subject
intellectually,  dramatically and psychologically.   Many of their
astonishing and sometimes appallingly stark documents have in-
fluenced other magazines. Fortune., selling at a dollar a copy, is the
advertising medium for those with enormous purchasing powers.
Full of graphic information about big firms and economic statistics,
it is famous for its surveys of "who smokes what" or "who votes
for whom". It portrays the mechanics of a civilization.  Time, the
third of Mr. Luce's journalistic trinity, is read by less people than
those who look at Life., and is liked by less people, but with mongrel
cunning and cleverness, yaps, snaps and bites at the postman.  It
utilizes backstairs information that is always accurate and spares no
feelings in creating its brilliance.  Every reader must quail lest his
turn for a roasting may come one day. Time has invented a technique
of writing which gives even to triviality a general importance, and
by which it is possible to be rude with seeming innocuousness.
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